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I kissed the ripe roses that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together, we tend a few sheep, 
And if, on the banks by the stream, 

Reciined on her bosom I sink into sleep, 
Her image stilJ softens my dream. 

Together we range o'er the slow-rising hills, 

Delighted w ith pastoral views ; 
Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 

And mark out new themes for my muse. 
To pomp or proud title she ne'er did aspire, 

The damsel's of humble descent; 
The Cottager, Peace, is well known for her sire, 

And shepherds have named her Content. 



M. H. 



THE COMMON SEAL OR SEA-CALF. 

(PHOCA VITtJLINA.) 

The seal is often seen on our shores, and frequents the 
estuaries of rivers. When full grown it commonly varies 
in size from five to ux feet in length, and is found with 
some variety in every quarter of the globe. It is covered 
with a short glossy fur, of a dark brown colour, sometimes 
spotted. Formerly their skins were kept in houses as pre- 
ventatives against the effects of thunder and lightning. 




The fore-legs of this animal are very short in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, and the front parts have a 
considerable resemblance to those of land animals, but 
the hinder part narrows off like a fish. The hind legs are 
nearly united to the body, and He backwards, like fins, on 
each side of the tail. The feet are webbed, and on each 
foot are five toes furnished with sharp claws, which ena- 
ble the animal to climb the rocks, on which it is often 
seen to bask. On those occasions the seals have always a 
sentinel awake for fear of surprise. If alarmed, they swim 
with great strength and swiftness. 

Lively and gentle in its manner, it is easily tamed, it 
seems even to feel affection, and is fond of the society of 
men. Of its attachment several remarkable instances are 
recorded, perhaps none of these more striking than the 
following, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Porta- 
ferry, county of Down, in the spring of 1822. 

One fine morning, a farmer walking along the shore, 
near the bay of Strangford, observed a young seal lying 
in a grass plot. It was soon secured, as it made no effort 
to get away, and he carried it borne, put it into a barn, 
and fed it on new milk. During the day it appeared 
quite contented, but at night it expressed its uneasiness 
by frightful screams. 

The humane farmer, anxious to restore the animal to 
its natural element and friends, took a boat and carried it 
out to that part of the bay where seals were known to re- 
sort, about one mile from the place where it had been 
taken ; and on putting it into the water, it immediately 
disappeared. Early on the following morning the same 
seal was observed within a few yards of the barn where it 
had been lodged. It again suffered itself to be taken and 
conducted to its former quarters, apparently well pleased 
with the attentions of its host. It now seemed more con- 
tented than on its former visit, as it wa3 less noisy at 



night — it was again supplied with its former food — new 
milk. 

The farmer not relishing the visits of such a strange 
pet, after a few days gave it away to a gentleman in Porta- 
ferry, who kept it alternately in a house and garden. It 
became familiar and followed him like a dog, and made 
its way through the dust with evident difficulty from the 
shortness of its legs, It died suddenly at the end of a few- 
weeks. 

Belfast W. W. 



ON SOME OF THE WATER BIRDS FRE- 
QUENTING BELFAST LOUGH. 

BY JAMES D. MARSHALL, ESQ., M. D. 

The number of water birds which either constantlv 
reside on the shores of our extensive bay, or resort to it 
at certain seasons of the year, is probably as large as in 
any other harbour in Great Britain or Ireland. Of one 
hundred and forty-three species mentioned as having 
been found at any period, in any part of the British is- 
lands, there are eighty-three species which have been 
found in our harbour. Many of these are residenters, but 
the greater number are met with at the periods of their 
respective migrations northward and southward. Our 
harbour is not only extensive, but well sheltered ; and on 
its shores, and the long ranges of banks which at low wa- 
ter are exposed, the Grallatores, or waders, find an am- 
ple supply of their respective foods j while in the deep 
waters the Natatores, or swimmers, are never at a loss 
for small fish of various descriptions, which constitute 
their principal mode of subsistence. 

In the autumnal months our lough is annually visited 
by immense flocks of wild geese, Brent geese, wigeon, and 
others ot the Natatores, which having completed the pro- 
cess of incubation in the Arctic regions, seek a milder cli- 
mate for spending the winter. Directed by their instinc- 
tive knowledge, they leave their summer haunts, and in 
innumerable crowds seek a southern residence. Arriving 
at the northern coast of our island, they separate into 
smaller flocks ; and some pursue their way into Larne, 
Belfast, and Strangford loughs, while others go further 
iouth, and find in the bays of Killough, CarJingford, 
Dublin, Cork, &c, situations equally desirable, where they 
remain till March or April, when they again desert our 
shores for the wild, uninhabited districts near the pole. 

Among the Grallatores, or waders, which are met with 
'n Belfast lough, the 




COMMON HERON— (Ardea CinereaJ 

may be mentioned, as one of the most conspicuous. To 
enter into any description of its plnmnge would be quite 
superfluous, as it is a bird almost universally well known. 
By the lower orders it is most frequently denominated 
crane, altnough the latter is a totally different species 
now extinct in Britain. 

There is no bird better entitled " to claim the protec- 



